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8 the African Slave Trade has been of 
ect of public” examination 
and of private diſcuſſion, A brief account of 


dies dür fin bee 100 at 0 Hoe 5 


both houſes of putliament, of feiſure to pe- 


tuſe the various publications which the Pre- 1 
ſehr inquiry has oteafloned; OO 1 


A trade for Negro ſlaves is carried on from 


therivet Senegal in 16 deg. north latitude, - . . 
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0 Gabe Negro. in 16. deg · ſouth - vhieh 
| eule een a tract of near four thouſand 


miles of ſea coaſt ; and includes the greateſt 
part of the interior country, within the above 
limits, from the confines of Mount Atlas, 


acroſs the immenſe continent of Africa, to 


| Innes on the caſtern coaſt. . 
From the nations bordering on the een 
Fa, and Gambia, the emperor of Mo- 


voc grocures annually recruits fot his black 
cavalry; and his ſubjects are furniſhed from 


ſion for. Caravans all travel from thence 
acroſs the continent, to Upper Egypt, with 


_ conſiderable numbers of Negro ſlaves; who 
are forwarded from thence gither from Alex- 

andria, by ſca,, or marched through Alia 

Minor, to Conſtantinople. F rom the ſame 


country, including the diſtricts, towards the 
river Sierra Leon, ſlayes are collected for 


ene the different ſtates of Barbary; | 


«4 7 


SIAILS 


15 are bent to the More, and 10 the Turkiſh 


| ends in .the Mediterrangan: 7 hence. it is; 
that the We coaſt from Senegal to Sierra 


. ! bord comparatively, but geh Haves 
to 


. 
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thence with whatever flaves they have occa- 
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to abe - Biyvpean- traders. | From Meram- 4 
bique, and the ports on the eaſtern coaſt ß 
Africa, great numbers are ſent to Perſia, Goa, 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies; and in 
= proportion as the culture of the Weſt India 
_ Iſlands, and of the European ſettlements in 
America, has been extended, a demand for 
ttme labour of African Negroes has regularly 
| increaſed there ; and now amounts to about 
eighty thouſand annually: of which the Bri- 
tiſn purchaſe about forty thouſand; the 
„» French, twenty thouſand; the Portugueſe, 
den choufand the Dutch, fix thouſand; and 
„the Danes, four thouſand;—Of the forty _ 
i; 1 thouſand purchaſed. by the Britiſh, about a 
-  , twentieth part are calculated to die on the 
voyage; and three: fourths of thoſe that ar- 
rive in the Weſt Indies, are diſpoſed of to the 
French and Spaniards; the remainder are 
3 diſtributed in the Britiſh iſlands; the Doo 
E part of which continues Mill in a ſtate of na. 
ture. Jamaica will require an addition of 
five or ſix thouſand ſlaves annually, for many 
years, to complete its cultivation. This is 
the caſe alſo, though in a leſs degree; of the 
iſlands of Grenada, Dominica, St. Vincent, 
N A 3 1 
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and ſore FIR places ; 8 the Be. 
hamas and the Bay of Honduras: the Ba- 
- hamas are now the retreat of the unfortunate 
- Loyaliſts, who having been baniſhed from 

the United States, have a virgin foil to work 
upon, which promiſes no ungrateful return. 


5 as ſoon as the neceſſary labourers can be pro- 


cured ; and the Bay of Honduras affords an 
_ alylum to thoſe Britiſh ſettlers, who have 
lately been obliged to abandon their . 
Hons on the Moſquitto ſho re. 
When the prodigious demand for a. 
© + Negroes, which has exiſted for time imme. 


morial in Mauritania, Egypt, Perſia, and 


that the immenſe exportation of late years 
to America and the Weſt Indies, it might be 
preſugned, that a viſible decreaſe of inhabi. 
tants would be the conſequence of theſe an. 
nual drains ; but from the congurrent teſti, 
| mony of the maſt intelligent perſons, wha 
have viſited that country, it does not appear 
that this ſpeculation 2 * expe- 
riemce. 
They who . n e end 
| America ſay that _ have been ſtruck 
* 


the Eaſt, is confidercd ;. and in addition ta 


* 
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with the appearance of nearly the fame po- 


pulation as in the ſtate of Virginia, in thoſe 
parts of Africa that lie upon the Coaſt ; and 


add, that from the beſt 'imformation which 


they could get, the interior parts are at leaſt 
as fully inhabited, as thoſe which they had 


an opportunity of ſeeing. Virginia co 


the Atlantic eaſtward to the Indian Ocean, | 


| hends about thirty thouſand ſquare miles, 


and, including the Negroes, is faid to con- 


tain eight hundred thouſand inhabitants: 


taking this for the baſis of a calculation; it 
may reaſonably be preſumed chat Negroland, 
which extends, as was mentioned before, 
from the Senegal to Cape Negro, and from 


and contains, excluſive of Nubia and Abif. 


 finla, atleaſt, four millions of ſquare miles, 

| cannot have leſs" than one hundred and ſix 
millions of inhabitants; Which —— 

than Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal; 
Germany, Italy, Holland and Switzerland 
collectively contain. 


A late Writer“, who was well Wan 


| with ins from his long reſidence there, 


be hte. Gomrane Hippilly, of Cape Coaft, Calle: 


n 


2 cog 
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has pointed out the very different. . circum. 
ſtances of Europe and Africa, with regard. 
to the advantages and diſadvantages attend. 
ing the propagation of the ſpecies in each. 
What numbers af both ſexes, fays he, are 
there. in the European world, -who grow up 
and die without ever having children! The 
increaſe of luxury has N been an enemy 


„ © oe 


885 many decline it from choice, and many Pl. : 


| 2 other augcations, to ſay nothing of war and 


neceſſity. The vain; are deterred, from it, 
from an unwillin 48.10 abridge any part 
of. the ſplendor . of their. appearance; and 
the indigent, from a certainty of multiplying 
their neceſſities. The long abſence of men 
from their wives, on account af trade ang 


its waſteful conſequences, neceſſarily. reduces 
the number of births. A ſtate of, ſervitu 
/ precludes : a ſtate of gt in a great 
part of the community; for there are few 
who will keep a married ſervant of either 
ſex ; but above all, religion, in the Roman 
Catholic countries, ſtrikes the heavieſt blow 
at propagation. - Theſe, and: other obſtacles 
to * and e whichexift, and 
are 
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are likely to continue in Europe, prevent 4 
yearly recruit of at leaſt ſome millions of 
people; yet under all theſe diſadvantages, 
the number of its e[inhabitanee- are nee 
Dre,, ni Np 

In Africa none of theſe impediments pre- 


vail: there we find deſire, unchecked by the 
+ dread of want, taking its full ſcope. K 


tutn to ſpeculation, retirement and abſtracted 
ſtudies, reſolutions of celibacy from diſap- 
pointed love, unmarried ſervants, long voy- 


ages, and religious vows, are utterly unknown. 
Their wars are not attended with the ſame 
cireumſtances of deſtruction as ours * and 


here are yo. impediments againſt purſuing 


the dictates of natural inclination. Polygamy WP 


is univerſally practiſed. in Africa, and con- 
tributes greatly to its populouſneſs. It would 


be hurtful to the population of Europe; 


where the number of males and females born 
is nearly equal, or at leaſt differs only about 


as much as to make up for the number of 
the former that are cut off, by accidents at- 


reading: their active ſtate: but in Africa, | 


. Long voyages, tedious impriſonments, ſhipwrecks, 
dolnbardments, & S. &. f 


where | 


* * 


* 
* 
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| where no man goes without a wife from a 


ſcarcity of women, and in ſhort an un. 
mated black man is ſeldom or never ſeen; 
where the richeſt men, having many wives, 
do not prevent the pooreſt from having one 
or two, the number of women muſt greatly 
excced that of the men: nor is this a fingu- 
lar caſe; for the ſame happens at Bantam, 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies, that lie 
in the fame latitude : beſides the number 
of men every year ſlaughtered and ſacrificed 
in Africa, there is a great majority of male 


| ſlaves carried out of it, which ſtill adds 


very much to the relative proportion of wo- 


- men left behind; ſo that there muſt be an 


OO. 
. 


oo 


advantage to population in admitting poly- 


gamy in a country, where almoſt every man 


may have two or three wives, and ſeveral, 
as many hundreds, Hence it is, that Africa 
can not only continue ſupplying all the de- 
mands that offer fer her ſurplus inhabitants, 


In the quantities it has hitherto done, bur, 


if neceſſity required it, could ſpare thouſands, 


_ bay millions more, to the end of time ; all 


of whom may be conſidered as reſcued 


. 


- ? * 
E : : x 6 1 f "| * 
E *% 4 
1 , 
«@ * * 6 1 : 
„ 
* 


43 
by this means from that certain, death, which 
awaited them in their own, country. 
The vaſt country of Netaolond is di- * 
8 vided into a multitude of ſtates, the greateſt 

part of which have neyex yet been explored . 
8 but in thoſe which have been viſited by Eu. 
ropeans, the government is found to vary 

from the moſt abſolute tyranny in ſome, to 
ſomeyhat leſs deſpotic and oppreſſive in 
others. The bulk of the people are flaves 

to a few freemen ; and in ſome ſtates there 

is not an individual free hut the prince: 
from every circumſtance of intelligence and 
obſervation, the general ſtate of the Negro, ' 
in Africa. is that of ſlavery and A 
in every ſenſe of the word. In Dabomy, the 
king i is abſolute maſter of the life, Kiberty, 
and property. of every perſon in his domi 

nions; and he ſports. with them, with, the 

moſt ſavage and wanton. cruelty. Piles: of 

- Their heads are placed as ornaments before 

his palace gates on feſtival days, andon.eyery 

public occaſion ;, and the floors. leading to 

his apartment are ſtrewed with their bodies, 

to impreſs thoſe wha approach him with re- 

on aud . a before bis bed- 
1 | A chamber, | 
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. 45/ paved with the ſkulls of pri- 
ſoners taken in war, that he may daily en- 
joy the ſavage gratification of literally tramp- 
ling on the heads of his enemies. Parents 
have” neither property, nor intereſt in their 
children, in the Daboman territories; they 
„ belong entirely to the king, and are all 
taken, by his order, from their mothers, at- 
an early age; and diſtributed in villages re- 
mote from the place of their nativity ; 
here there is but little chance of their be- 
ing ſeen, or, at leaſt, recognized by their 
parents aſterwards. His motive for this is, 
chat chere may be no family connexions, no 
aſſociations that might be injurious to his 
unlimitted power. Each individual is de- 
tached, and unconnected; and, having no 
relative for whom he is intereſted, is ſoli- 
citous only for his own ſafety, which he con- 
ſults by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. - There, 
paternal affections, and filial love ſcarcely 
 *' exiſt: for mothers, inſtead of cheriſhing, 
_ehdeavour to ſuppreſs thoſe attachments for 
their offspring, which, they are certain, will 
be violated,” as ſoon as their children are able 
to undergo” the fatigue of being removed 


% 
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from them. Vet, chis worſt of lavery does ig 
not preyent population, as it, doubtleſs, would 
in any civilized part of the world, Whers 
liberty: is prized above all other enjoyments. 
But the idea of ſlavery is different in an 
African Had the Negro the love of r 
tional freedom exiſting in his breaſt, it is 
next eto impoſſible: that hei could act thus. 
But, alas l he knows nothing af chis in- 
eſtimqable bleſſing, having never enjoyed it! 
The icountrydrhich gave him birth, the ſoiłl 
from whichahe ſprung,: produce no ſuch 
bloſſom and, ſhouldoit ever appear, which 
is highhidmprebable, inſtead: of; the! foſter. 
ing hand :t a Hring: ĩt tai maturity, the bloody 
and unrelenting arm of cyrah¹ is: ever ready 
tolcuhit don. orcoond | coming Yung 
The credibility of »uheſe.,exixtiordlinary 
fats docy/ not depend upon mere] hearſay + 
Pabomy is aptaritine Kingdom, in which the 
Britiſh. French, : and Portugueſe have been 
| permbiztedeto erect; forta for che protection. of 
8 their trade: and the i veracity gf what is. 
„ here related, ãs authenticated by the iridubi= 
table; teſtimony of many who hade rrſidet 
ane aan hay TY — 1 PF P57 
The 


it 


* 


4 


| 


doubr of their-right/to:do'ſo,>thiny we do of 
ending delinquenis voBotariy Bay or to Ty- 


death; but, unleſs; it be in ſuch deſpotio 


tiker in war; who would inevitably be put 
deen did not u moe Proßicable mode 
2004-4 2008p and! hence it is, 


1 


The Africans have been ig the . 
— and neverntertaink any! more 


burn y deeming it fair and juſb to difpoſe of 
theit ſaves; priſoners of war) and i felons; 


© "accord ing to their own eſtabliſhed: laws and 


euſtoms. 'Greatienormities they! puniſii with 


18 aun Dabom, [few but criminal 
are ſold to the Europeans, except priſoners 


_ofuforne) tank in their own 


I "country, „ ſometimes become .@weds id the 
_ Weſt Indies and Amicricancolonies; but the 


hauſe of bondage, ſtrictly fpraking; may be 
called a land ef freedom to: cher: where, 
lickiſtanding they do not enjoy pre- emi- 
——— rand here, 


"tn ey are always protsQed them. 
Thoſe who * cheft. 


2. 
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4g 
if they; eſcape death; ate ſold for Daves: To 


deter them from the commiſſion of: 
c.rimes, their ſituation in foreign ſlavery is 
repreſented to bo attended with the ſevereſt 
tortures; which, fortunately for thein how= 
ever, are not realized. Nor is it to he un- 
dered at; in a country of ſo great dxtent, 
and ſo little civilization, chat the greateſt 
part of the Africans brought to the Euro- 
pean colonies, have been p l con- 
demned to ſlavery;: for acts of. QUENCY 3 
ſince Great Britain alone, under the fape. - 
| rior advantages--of its religion, laws, and 
. manners; — annually above rwothous 
1 fand eonvicts. CC 
Since de tations the» African be has | 
vpeieen ound neeeffarp Lr the cultivation of * 
tte ſoil in the tropical climates of | America,” 
from the utter incupacity of whereof 
undergo that fatigue, every European nation 
f poſſeſſing colonies there, has been ſolicitous | 
to acquite a ſhare in this traffic j her kV 
the moſt ſcrupulous of them entertained 10 
doubt of their right to purchaſe, what "ou 
Africans exerciſed a right to diſpoſe o. 
" the adventurers in this trade, ana 
vel : | _ 


= 8 1 
8 * 
"= 
1 . 
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| Britilh poſſeſs; at preſent, the greateſt ſhire; | 
It was during the government of the Gom- 
monwealthꝭ that Negros ere carried, in any 
numbers; to the Britiſte:Weſt: Indies, m_ - 
then, - chiefly to Barbadoes: a few indeed 
vere brought to Virginia, by a Dutch ſhip, 
2 early 2 162053 but it Was the Rqyal Afri- 
can Company: rhag firſt carried an fm 
England, a vigorous commerce 16; Africa; 
during the reign of Charles H. We anay 
Es ſorm an opinion of :thot magnitude of it, in | 
its mſt floutiſning iſtate, prior to che R 
lution in 1688, bye conſidering that the . 
company employed thirty ſhips, annually, + 
which delivered about five thoyſand Negroes | 
in the Weſt Indies. The increaſe of it to 
its preſent Kate, may be attrihutęd to the 
enterprixing ſpirir.of:the. merchants; to, the 
ſuperiot addteſa of thoſe. employed. in che ex- 
ecutive qpart of ĩt a to the: opulence, of the 1 
manufacturers, which enables them to ex nd  Þ * 
a credit to the former, beyond what can be | 
had in any other country: and to the annual 
grants of parliament, for the maintenance 
ol ſeveral forts and factories i in Africa. From 
| aſe; £pngurring circumſtances, the Britiſh 
planters | 


: K. 3 
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Planters are ſupplied with Negroes, on more 
reaſonable terms than their neighbours; 
and a large ſurplus is left, which is diſpoſed 
of to the French and Spaniards for _ a 
and other valuable commoditie ss 

The importance of this — . 
Britain may be determined from! the follow 
ing conſiderations | it immediately employs 
one hundred and eighty ſhips, about one 
hundred and forty” of which fail annually 
for Africa, with'cargocs which amount near- 


poſed of the productions of the Britiſh ſet- 
tlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and 
of 'Britiſhimanufactures, do tbe wald of ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds. The circuitous 
returns of theſe cargoes are computed at a 
million and a half. The artifleers and 
mechanics employed at Liverpool alone, re- 
ceive one hundred thouſand pounds annually 
for labor and materials employed in equip - 
ping the ſhips engaged in it: and excluſive 
of the large ſums paid for ſeamen's' wages, 
the commiſſions and privilege of the cap- 
tains and officers amount at leaſt to fifty 
CO pounds annually ; which are gene- 
n TG, I " 


ly to a million ſterling and which are com- 


8 
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rally: realized here, and haye contribut 
: greatly to the rapid: i ereaſe of eee 
mercial owa. tot ereviqutt ein 51. 
The Afxican trade, connected as it is with, 
- the Weſt Indian: commerce, and with, the 
ttade to cha femaining continental colonies, 
and Newfoundland fiſhery, is of the urmoſt 
conſequence: to the employment of many 
thouſands: of our fellow ſuhjects; to the na- 
val power of Britain; and: to the royal re- 
venues all which are conjoined by ſympa- 
thetie ties. The valus of, three millions at 
leaſt of domeſtic manufactures, excluſive 
af ather merchandize, annually finds a pro- 
fitable vent by means of the African and 
Weſt Indian trades; and above five millions 
of property, ariſing from the labox of Ne- 
gro ſlaves, emplcyed in the Weſt Indian 
| iſlands, is yearly imported from thence ; 
which: contributes not leſs than a million 
and an half, annually io the revenue of this 
eee, 
40 win 21 >&t 1 insekt! 1 _ 


iv 


X 


. TY ate 9 of the Weſt Indian 
and African trades was made from memory, without any 
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fic, and to ſupply theſe iſlands with lumber 
and eee from the continental colo 
nies land fiſhery, gives con- 
n. . a thouſand 


| 3 r in the public | 
accounts; which were laid before the Houſe of Commons 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parſiament : with this view, che fol- 
lowing extrathi from the public accounts ate annted. 


Exports. to the Sugar Colonies from = 
Chriſtmas 1786 to Chriſtmas 1987. (1,612,009: 5 10 
b pen w Africa u th fe prod 679,617 6.0 


2,291,626 11 10 | 


; W. B. E bead bebe thafitic GO ac 
| of the goods exported is only three-fourths of their real vi- 
lue; which brings the amount of the ** 
ſum quoted in the text. | 
To enter ind u detail of the foretall artichas would ex- ; 
ceed my limits ; I ſhall therefore only remark a few of th 
principal ones that were ſent to the Welt Indies : of th 
i the amount was as follows: 
; r * 
Ditto Woclleas s 9,81 11 9 
%% WL 167,497 16 10 


Sees nenn conhantss- - 44,291 13 © 
Fifty thouſand barrels of Britiſh herrings, n 


caught on our own ſhores by Britim RE 
eee Ea * . 


Da 


F 


ners. To enumerate the fatal conſequences 
ys would inevitably. enſue. ene 


* to this extenſive comme 


, much 
Imports from the Sagar Colonic from Chriſtmas 1746 o 
_ _ Chriſtmas 1787: * os 
Sugar, 1,926,741 ct. 8 . 
W.. e . 44,495. 729 0 0 
Rum, 2,253,657 gallons, at 63. per gal. 676,097 2 0 
Colfee, 1,126,073 lb. at 80s. percwt... 40,16 197 © 
3 7 ——ũ— — 6,272 10 © 
\ a 0 


Iii, 9 « 

i W. r 
following articles, viz, cotton, ginger, pimento, dying 
_ woods, aloes and other drugs, mahogany, fuſtic, lignum 
irg, and other woods; but they are calculated as follows, 


Cotton, 40, ooo bags, at 251, each ... {1,000,000 © o 
Ginger, 4000 bags, at 21. each. 8,000 © © 
Fimento, 12,000 ditto, at 5l. each. 60,000 po 
Woods, eee, : 25.000 0. o 
N 185093. % o © 

© 


1 — of ipae as above, $318,915 — 
Ws 06.311.516 9 


— ——— 


N. B. L 
eighty thouſand bags of 240lb. each but as part are the 
growth of foreign iſlands, RA 


* : 
> 1 _ 2 
. N ; \ 
+ 
% 
- 
" 
q 0 


Reg 


| 7 fuch as ivory, ACE &c. * — 

7 1 55 25. UTE 5 e 19 3 

1 | Value of 38,000 Negroes, imported inʒʒ-- Ve 
to the Weſt Indies, &c. at 4ol: ſterling _. 5 55 8 5 1 5 : 

each... iNN 1,520,000 0 0 


3 : ; 2 
1 i ET 4; be a 


1 
we 4 


— N 
PVC 
EIT , + 244 4 7 > v4 K * 2 V. 3 N 
* * 


r R EVEN U tie e 
CUROMS—O —— ee. TS. 22 
: _—_ eee 3 Ld 12757 2 1 9 


e 141 


1 5 n de e 100 8 
| reraulti 0-440. cu. 55. 4.1 % 1% 
85 Drawback on * 17.890 72 
Hop lt e 5 gs e 9 26 


Exciſe 1 od 1,380,344 gold r og ETD 
1 | conſumed, at 35. 5d. per gallon! . .%" gane — 
| _ -  »-|\Colffeefrom rotiMay to Chili: 
Ne e e enen * 9 11 

* eee «0 1-586 8 2 0 


. a edc nnn . N 326027 1212 
e 8 8 der nee 10 F 
Nin on Rum, .. . ff l e 


* 1 


gf 4 * . Nin 'F 


4 
1 a 


Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, the Biſhop 
London, and many pious s doctors of the eſta- 
pliſned church, deriving, as maſters, 3 yearly 
income from the labor of their Negroe 
| ſlaves in the Weſt” Indies, which is appro- 
priated to the increaſe of Chriſtianity in the 
World, could not confider it as contrary to 
. the ſpirit of the Scriptures, or to the princi- 
ples of morality : nor could the adventurers 
fegard this traffic as inconſiſtent with the 
natural rights of mankind, when they read 
in the: ſtatyte of g and. 10 of King William 
(which Was n made avowedly for extending 
tze trade to: Africa), « That this trade was 
 * highly beneficial 10 this kingdom ;” a dec 
ration of a king, whe. va= the Patron of li- | 
|  berty, and of 2 parliamefus that had vindi- 
eated the natural rights of mankind ; and 
hen they read alſo in the ſtat. of 23 Geo. II. 
* That The trade 10 Africa is "_ advantageous 
© # Great Britain, and tie "to 
« fag.” Which act was nade 


ru: Arie AN SLAVE Fanbr. 


ey Giſfolved' the late African Cotupany 
— — Arey 


Uo — —— hi. 
rio, ritany mercliäfits Gnighged? hel?! fortunes 
malt; not cöllic chte Thapiie che plrtbaſe | 
of Negfoes from holt Rates of fie (who | 
mibe this file rigiit to Gllpöfe ör ther as 
te pafliameffr Has t inflidt the palns of ba- 
HIRE or death) or cbnfidel the e of 
ther as Illegal, when they Kn that many 
able lawyers; learned Judges dd illuſtfidus 
chancellors Had exprelhly Gelmied this Dur- 
thaſt and (iſe t be wit; Aid te have 
itransterred· to the fflaſter ſack à property as 
could not be affected by loca changes, or 
Fabſchuerit- baptiſm: and Wen the ven 
tufert kw ff, *that in conformity to te 
Metatütidfs GPthdA judge? ahdk Ia yers, the 
matute of the th 6f His Late aid vf the th 

of d 3 3 — "the" Ne. 


* 


ener ACCOUNT OF... 


dhe lands, which: they .laborcd, to the pay- 
ment of Mane ennie gute his, Ma- 
jeſty, pr. to any of his ſ and directed 
eee, : 13 


brut. and e ion, for. payment 
he. debts that are due, either to. the Bri- 
turers, or, ig the 
5 of rig pringes: who, by a. late 
Ak Of patlianient. have been encouraged | 
and enabled 10 — money to theſe. planters; 
den che ſecurity of heir. Jands, and of che 
1 PIPE of their Negroes... ...... . Py 4 x Side 
1 20 „eg dug trade. lo. highly beneficial. to, the 
adyenturers, and, important to the ſtate i 3 
8 e ae leur, lupporred 8 


- 


hament, Ae oſt. trivial, right of dhe wa 
| i ſubject is never; taken away, 

even, for E the, public, goon itſell, Without a Ez 
q N re , ompenlatio f 


——— merchants and manufactu- 
rers, of the advantage of this important | 
_ traffic; and under a. pretence of regu dee 

reſtrictions. have already been -imipe 
which ſtrike at its exiſtence: but houph 
che liberty of Negroes ſeems now to be dh 
favorite idea, the liberty of Britons to-: pur- 
ſuc their lawful! occupations ſhould: not be 


mo Jar cy nt f * 
he has, of the ſteady protection of che laws, 
in the ee n has been ſhewn 
en 20 bi Rin. 0) N Ee 

At a die bat neighbouring! nations, 
our e i aοDοe as well as arms, are 


„% re ee” a <> coy — — — »—w_— — — — 
* 4 a 
o 
- 
* 


ers to be impoſed upon, by lending too 


hielt they ſought with more avidity than 
Juſtice, without duly con 


cation has been ſormied here for the avowed 


Purpoſe of abel;bing-\t ; who ſuffering them. 


<redulous an ear to that kind of information 


dering by what 5 
means or by or from hem it wab procured, 
Have labbred toiinflame- the paſſions, and 

prejudice iche minds of the community, by 
various publications, containing the maſt 
groſs miſtateraemb of facts; and rhiſrepre- 


 Jentation'ofichatacters2It is un eaſy taſte to 
dane in gloving-'colors, Wes; imaginary 


Picture of human woe, which ſhall excite 


compaſſiom, and todze indignation ; and in 


this ſtyle of painting the ſolicitors foi the 
abolitian" have calmoft ſucceeded to their 
wiſhes:by-+ their>5-perſonal i! afſiduities; ſub- 
ſeriptions, and publications; by'rheir'eircw. 
lar letters to the mayors of corpordtibris, and 
addrefles to grand juries, they hive falſeti 


: 5 the torch of civil conteſt in the realm, which 


may eventually ſpread the flame bf refiſtance 


| bang the <olonies/- Their laniors 


2 
ue, & a 3 : 
_ .. have 
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haye.neached the, legiſlature; and.chey-who 
| are concerned in tlie trade, have heen,;calles 
upon to defend. 1 their rights and injured Fe- 
Kaen AL the. bar MN houſes. of N 


dent. 2 07 biel $6451 e 


| 1 bas there appeared in evidence, that to 
ſerve. 4 ; Pars ticular Purgyſe, che mortality, of the 
mariners, ; and of the Negroes, had been ex. 


i 


aggerats beyond the bounds of probability 
truth: that the African trade, ſo fax from 
being deſtructive to the liyes of Britiſh ſea- 
men, in the degree aſſerted, i is, in erke. 
ſery, far, training up Men to chat u ro- 
feſſen. That this trade is carried. on. as 
much 50 che caſe and comfort of thoſe tha: 
are the ſubjects of. "It, and alſo of thoſe, Sho 


» CEE pf 


conduct i it, as. it 18 poſſible for human 1 ige | 


rn 


nuity to deviſe... That the ſhips empl 2 
be are Hb peculiar! ly conſtructed for the AG 


For it is in this trade alone char thoſe who, ar6.de- a 
E. embracing a ea life, at an age too advanced to 
commence anapprenticeſhip, can find employment; as the 
crews of veſſels in any other trade, conſiſt of ſe | 

apprentices only: but in this, one half at leaſt of each 
ſhip's company is compoſed of landſmen, young men, Tho | 

in two or three voyages acquire as much profeſſional ho. 
ledge as qualifies them —— ſation of 2 


commodation 


— . — 


n —Y , V7 * ds BT 4 
deer 1 
7 


knn 0 th. 6 Negioes, a8 . 
ſuitable" for any other trade. That the b 
mon, Which has been induftri6uſly * 1788 
gated,” of rheſe ſhips” being unequal” to the 
numbers which — 2 ſaid to be crowded in 
mem, is groundlefs; #"Ippears from” 2 für- 
vey and admeaſurement of them, by an ex- 
perienced naval officer appointed by govern- 
ment.“ That on the voyage from Aﬀrica to to 
the Welt Indies, the Negroes are Well fed. 
comfortably lodged, und Rave every poſſible c 
attention paid to their health; cleanlineſs, | 
and convenience. That the captain's cabbin 
is appropriated t to the uſe of ſuch as are fi ek x ? 
where proper care, and medical aid, are duly 
 adminiftred to them.; and that, by an admi- 
 rable regulation, the emoluments of the cap- 
tains and officers, employed in this trade, are 
connected with, and depend u upon, the health 
and good condition of thoſe whom they have 
* charge of — hy ky, The made of ob- 


aur 


es — of hole tips which delivered their 
eargoes at the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands, it appears that 
(toerade a duty upon turnage which, is pai their ton- 
nag 0 zouſe 3 


5 4 2 is 


— 
7 ( F 4 d 5 
- tainl 8 
R 4 1 : 
Fx 'F. 7 7 
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demonſtrated to be in a way perfectly fair, 
and equitable; by a barter with the natives. 
The crime of kidnapping, as it is termed, with 
which the traders to Africa have been re- 
proached, proves to be extremely unfrequent: 
for the African committee, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to take cognizance of ſuch an offence, and 
for which the law inflicta a heavy penalty, 
have reported, that only aue inſtance of it has 
come before them in the courſe of-near,forty | 
years." It has alſe been ſhewn,; that, in con- 
ſequence of this trade, many innocent lives 
are ſpared, that would otherwiſe be ſacrificed 
to the ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies of 
the country; many priſoners of war exempt- 
ed from torture, and death: and the punil 
ment of many crimes commuted from death 
in Africa to life in America: and finally, that 
it is the lot of moſt of thoſe chat are brought 
to the, Colonies, Who, generally ſpeaking, 
were ſlaves in their on country, only: to 
exchange a black maſter for a white ne. 
That the wars which have always exiſted 
in Africa, have no connection with the ſlave- 
n is evident from the univerſality. of the 
—A ea | | pradtice 


J. 
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practice of it between communities in aſvinge 


ſtate. The oldeſt writers, as Leo, and others, 


have repreſented the Africans. as living in a 
continual ſtate of war and rapine, long be- 
ſore the commerce with Europeans was in- 


troduced among them; and no man of ſenſe 


can doubt but the ſame practice would ſtill 
frequency. Beſides the motives of ambition 

common with other nations of men, the tur- 
bulent and iraſcible diſpoſition” of 'a Negro 
prompts him to harraſs and diſpute with his 
neighbour, upon the moſt trivial provoca- 


tions. Lured by the love of plunder, before 


he ever ſaw an European commodity (as the 


value of an article depends upon the eftima- 


tion ĩt holds in the fancy of him who covets 


ih the rude productions of the country, the | 


trinkets of gold, or ivory,'&c. were as much 


the objects of his defire formerly, as the 


acquiſition of European manufactures can be 
at preſent; | So far are the Whites from being 


_ accelfary to theſe wars, as has been unjuſtly 7x 

| alleged; it is notorious; that the Europeans = 

trading there, deprecate a war as the greateſt 
R ¶ẽ inconvenience 
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31 
inconvenience that can happen to them: 
trade is entirely ſuſpended during ita con- 
tinuance; and the term of their voyages is 
thereby protracted much beyond the uſual 
time. Hence ariſes an inevitable increaſe of 
expence, and an additional riſł of fackneſs 
by a few additional ſlaves, chat may occaſion- 
ally be brought to market in conſequence of 
it. The aſſertion, that farther ſupplics of 
flaves from Africa, are not neceſſary to the 
cultivation of our iſſands, ſcarcely merits a 
ſerious refutation. It is dictated by the ſame 
miſtaken policy, that preferted the wilds of 
Canada; at the cloſe of a former war, to the 
poſſeſſion of the truly valuable Sugar Iſlands ; 
which, after being wreſted from our enemies 
and rivals, at the expence: of much blood and 
treaſure, were again reſtored: to them in an 
evil hour. But are no new ſettlements to be 
made, nor old ones to be extended? Is in- 
duſtiy to be limited, and improvement pro- 
hibited, in the moſt valuable of all our foreign 
poſſeſſions i where a fupply from propagation 
alone, adequate to the ſervices required, is 
never to be K PR are e princely ter- 
ritories, 


2 * 
. 
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titories, millions of property, to be hazarded 
upon crude experiments? of whoſe ſucceſs 
ſome few may poſſibly hope; but of whoſe 
failure few indeed can have a doubt? 
How the Negroes, occupied in the Colo- 
nies, are now treated, remains next to be 
conſidered; and cannot be better related than 
nearly in the words of a reſpectable writer *, 
who has very lately favored the * Rh 
his obſervations on this ſuhjece. 
Negro property ĩs an object of fuch value 
and importance to che proprietor, that he'is 


Adiſpoſed to cheriſh it by every prudent and 


humane method: independent of what he 
owes as a man, and :a Chriſtian, he feels an 
adventitious affection for it, reſulting from 
intereſt. Hence it is, that the happineſs 
and miſery of Negroes, in the Weſt Indies, 
depend almoſt; totally on themſelves. If a 
Negro is flothful or flagitious, he is, like 
raſcals and drones of ſociety in every welt 
regulated community, poor and miſerable ; 
and, ſubject to correction, as a puniſhment 
_ for his own .vices, and for the inſtruction of 

_ Ene. if he is in- 


Ko 1 Hector M*Neil, Eſq. of Junaics 2 
* duſtrious 
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do the inseveſt of his ſuperior, mild in tem- 
per, and tractable in diſpoſition hei en: 


| titled to indulgencics} which thopſandy,;even 
in this countsy, would be-happy da eg 
The habitatiom bf the ſlaves, on rx eſtate, 


ate ſituated nent diE dwellingrhouſe ef the 
onner, at averſber 25 chat. hey may che unden 


more immediate rim ſpectiom : Theſeſme, in 


general com furtakle aud commadious Wu 


a garden to fdath, encircled vit plantain, 
banana, and orange trees : and ſtocked with 


duſtrious in his on concerts, anch atrentivs 


* 


Wo dod:vegerables, kor, Gmeltfig drag WM 


even a large ſurles de ſpare, whichiia carried 
otuiſionally to market; to exchange fox choſe 


little neceſſaries and luxuries, which they with 
roienzoy. i: Beſides: this, chere is portion. of 


land on every eſtate, calledo the: Neem. 


grund, bf which each Ila vecis Allowed ax 
much as he Caf cultivate, (fathis o. aſe. 


requitrs only a ſmall portion of occaſional 


labor; a fem hours in a week is ſufficient, 


and the Negro ib allowed, independent t 


every Sunday, which he has to himſelf 


| theaughout the year, zone day in A fortnight, 
1521057 } © for 


8 


: the. yeſtapptopriared-rg [their evening's: pe 


$4 -1CANSHOKTLACCEUNN or 
for d eighth months uf itf fur cultivating hid 
grounds Uhutheſe: habitatibns there ig an 
arrangement of apaytinents, dnd-propriety:of 


firniturs; u ſupply ot: utenſils rand ur 


a parade of apparel lite to he: expected in 
the poſſeſſton aof fes: hey hien 
their yds ef huge ard Aittle Hocke of pbul- 
try macs them t erved for ſale, and 


Paſd; the, wich a comfortable nights æeſtz 
enables TR to return with vigor th he 
next morning's work, which, however. firange 


ir may ſcemi is not: ſo haidias:rhatof muft 
of the? kibdring pot in Biitain--- But hat 


render tcſituation df che Negro peculi 
Curing:fickneſs; :aivd old: aged, On che. rſt 


Hwoſkoms: of oindiſpotition, hie ic änſtantly 


_  exemprttt from All lnbör, and lodged ina 


| honſspuntitulatly- conſtructed for the pur- 

| poſe, wherthajis viſited daily: bya practitiomer 
ef mediciſte; ſupplied wich freſh viands, ve. 
| getables, and even winez: attended conſtant. 


ies ae other ſour. n. 


. W 
3 wo | | 
** 171 _*' 
1 $ — * ; 
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ee aſſiſtant, and is not deſired: or even 
albwet to reſume labor, : until his health 
and ſtrength enable him to undergo its fa- 
tigdes:> Let indifpoſition continue never fo 
long mo immediate loſt, no Confuſion or 
derangement in his little property, is the 
conſequence. Poverty, want, and affliction, 
are, by no means, the concommitants of his 
| fick«bed!; every thing, through the aſſiſt- 
ance of his fellow. labourers and the direc- 
tion of his ſuperiors; goes on, aud is at- 
tendedi to, in the ſame way, as if he was 
immediately on the ſpot: his grounds; are 
worket; his ſtock: raiſed ; ' his: fruits and 
rene carried to market, by his family or 
connections; and as he — n 
n neceſſary during his conſinement, in- 
ſtead:of being: poorer, he comes out * his 
hoſpital a richer man than when he went in, 
When old age has rendered bis farcher ex- 
ertiont uſeleſs, it may be preſumed, that 
ſome property has been acquired, and a ſitu- 
ation of comfort: eſtabliſned. Theſe he ig 
allowed to enjoꝝ unmoleſted, while the uſual 
proportion of proviſions and clothing are an- 
nually given to him. His childfen, and his 
Ie SS - - children's 


. 


| tre” inftigated--to:caldmnies the 


jo une 5 ebnen Es- and = 
ready — Ae helps Wo confols 


tion. In ſhort, inſtead: of wretchedneſs, 


and chilling: penury, old age, in this ſtate, 
often went aa and ſnaps its ſlender. thread 
as! gentin rand perhaps as imperceptibly, as 
in amy country whateyer. It is a fact wor- 


the Weſt Indies, has ſcarcely ever been heard 
toiexpitcſs a deſiretœreturn to his own coun; 
try ze org of the :mafiy Who have obtained 
their frecdlomthere, has une put it inta prac- 
tice e hut the oontrary, even newly im- 
Porte Negvde vrhen tlircatened by the over. 
ſeer,; pon: ume fault or neglect of theirs, = 
26 be ſenz back again, are ſeriouſly alarmed 
dere art no ln nnd nem Hon Hf 


addrefs"this" picture of what dots really ex- 
iſt: But to łhe prejudiced,—to thoſe who 
-moſt harſh, 
and proceedings the moſt umjuſt, upon the 
Mighteſt; grounds. 1 -have--noqhing- to offer, 
becauſe. od that — cher bar 
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haſtily] adopted without any juſtifiable evi. 
dence, they will not quite ſo haſtily; give up. 
No perſons ate or dan be ſo well nſarmad 
of the facts I have before ſtated, ad the 
planters and merehants reſident, or who have 
reſided in the Weſt Indies, and in hoſe vie 
they have paſſed. But the abolitionils very 
artfylly endeavor to put aſide every. teſti- 
mony af this fort, by:wifinuating; that theß 
evidence muiſt be deſtitute of credibility. It 
is rather hard, that: thei teſtimony of many 
choufarids of [Britiſh ſubjects, among whom 
are „nen of eee e ee, and 


as much rr nne other wy 
of men in the world, ſhould be leſs credible 
than that of hireling ſcriblers, profligate 
; common ſailors, and the ſcumm of the people. 8 
1 But be it ſon and then let us appeal fox'the | 
| truth to other witneſſes ;—to the governors, 
and other public officers, civil, military, and 
naval; who holding ofpces under the crown, 
have occaſſonally lived in the Weſt Indian 
iſlands, and are undoubtedly competent to 


declare what, they have obſerved: Let us 
4 Y 1 * . ; allo 
W N 55 | 
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alſo apy: to the acts of our colonial legiſa 
lature, particularly Jamaica; where from 
che ear 1781 to the preſent, the Genera! A/c 
Jenblythaye been framing and enacting a ſuc- 
ceſſion of laws, [alt calculated to meliorate 
the condition of their Negrocs' by gradual 

improvements. Torhave . one leſs; would 
ill have accorded with their knoun humani- 
ty but to have done more, would have 
brought no credit to their wiſdom; for to 
aàntieipate thoſe more enlarged privileges 
and franchiſes, whick time and inaturer ci- 
Vvilixation alone muſt! gradually effectuate, 
would be folly, or rathet frenzy in the ex 
treme. The unexceptionable atteſtations of 
theſe laws, theſe governors; admirals, gene- 
rlals, and other officers of high rank and 
character, we may very ſafely oppoſe to all 
the hearſay ſtories, paragraphs, eſſays, pam- 
phlets and hand- bills, which the abolition} 
can" poſſibly ſcrape together, in-fupport of 

| their petitions to parliamentt 
There now only remains of the propoſed 
pla of this ſhort· keteh, to point out briefly 
what would be the probable; nay;'!the inevit- = 
able Ie onſdquencevf the ſurrender! of à trade, 
which 
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whtich is:the-connedtidig-thedium of. Our fo- 1 
reign wich our domeſtic:»cominence;!4ibbit 
wert taken out of the dhain, of whichiit gotaw 
d conſiderablel a link,: and upon chick 
our manufactures ſoc! immediately, depend, 
every. improvement in the Weſt Indian 
iſlands wauld imtediately cafe, anda dimi- 
nution of tlie produce of cha lands, now un⸗ 
den: cultivation there wu] ſhortly) falle. 
The export: of Britiſi nianufactures, j which = 
to Africa and the Colanieꝶ amaunit tom,ẽʒ 
three s millions ſterling lannually yould-{egn 
be reducꝑd / to nothing: The immenſe ſums, 
owing to this country from the Meſt us: 
numerable ., bankruptcies, would follow ot 
home. From the inevitable [deercale; of the 
import of Weſt Indian productions, there 

would be/ ſuch a deficiency of the national 
; | revenue, as the 55 impoſition of freſhi taxes, 
upon a people deprived:of their accuſtomed 
reſourots of opulence and induſtry, could 

not poſſibly replace. If e ſhould ſeek to 

replaceo this deficiency, b importing the 
products of the | Foreign) Weſt Indian iſlands, 

this indeed would be à truly national e 

2 | | | Ty de 


— 


40 a SHORT. ACCOUNT: or 


de M decayLofppblic:credit,: and a de- 
prediation of government. ſecurities, would 
enſue from an inabilityntocaiſo the public 

up plies e Obr national importance would 
? 
* genendtion; only by the page of hiſteory. Af- 
ter ſo Aigrant an a :dfopprefiioniand im. 
ide in goverutmbirt ſor the: cuntinui tion oi 
thoſe privileges which! ithty hat dor ages 
_ Gjexeds This:refieſtion) would: natüräll/7 
Ur A dan ennalbfuturè endebprize, in 
_ every biinclofforcigntzrade; as Well as do- 
maeſtie manufacture; for howevef the minds 
ef ſome men may be inflamed at utitis mo- 
ment, and however ſtrenuous they muy be in 
ep poſition to- the Afrlean flave trade, there 
muſt a time come, when euer Engliſhman, 


where the Altan. wb: — 
che the legiſlature. o groſkly to invade che 
 vightsof individuals. Theſe and many other 
a | ES evils, 


: 
* 4 


THE — SLAVE TRADE, 4 
1G HO Pg. e 2 a0 
l muſt reaſonably expected from t 


abolition of a trade, which we may relinquiſn; 
but Which came, be taken from us, by the 
Jealouſy of foreign power in this* political 
ſelf:murther we muſt be our OWN EX ec ecution- 4 
To prevent theſe calamities, a bill i is nom 
framing, from locat Knowledge and raft 
experience; not a | bill of mere theory and 5 
ſpeculation, ſuch as lately pr but ® 5 
bill to obviate every reaſonable 55 
and eſtabliſm every neceſſary regulation 15 
rhe African trade: and that ſuch a bill may 
meet the approbation of - every brlinch' of - 
the Britiſh legiſlature,” and be paſſecꝭ into u 
law, ought to be the e mY. 95 * 
patriotic Briton. | oY e 229 ann” 
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| j'. 2 Hid 911 DON Di 8 Tang OL = 
2 
| Tea as lr MES Es Ange 
* N and ences of the Merchants, 


nd of | Traders f the Metropo- 
Sand — 170 1 its of Lhd Lord Mayor 


Mor 5 — 8 01 
e tors of the Bank, Eaſt-India, 
| and 3 Royal e fans Al- 1 
5 | face, ir Ini e e 1 and 
N Fire Of e-Offices. To which are added, the 
1 Banking Houfes, and a particular 
8 | Accountof the Public Fonda * r 1. 18 St47 
Ager 8g 8 Cont, Mais, Di Agence 
ns, 18 e Barges, 8, 
3 Merchandize from London, 


| 'Weſtwinſter, 1 wark, to the various Towns in 
\ Great Britain; deſcribing the Number of Miles to, and 

X — 2 of each Place. With the Periods when 
ages ſet out from the Inns, &c. in the Metro- 

— om its 2 Alſo an Account of the ſeveral _ 
az Quays, and Stairs, from whence Goods and 


Paſſengers are hate in Coaſting Veſſels, Oe 
W. Boats. To which 8 An Alphabetica Lit 
| of the Proprietors of all the : Likewiſe, the 


Rates paid to Carmen. * who uſeful to Gentle- 
men, as well as an Aſſiſtant to Merchants, Warehouſe- 


1 | Books arb ron w. Lownpss. . py, 


10 o Volume, ſmall O cue near FO 


| hundred ik (wlluftrated by Two Road Maps) Price 
, Three Shillings and Sixpence half bound, or Four 


Si bound in Red' xather, wer Pk OG, 
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ä ann THE TRAVELLER's COMPAN ION; or 
4 NEW ITINERARY of EN GLAND and WALES, 

| with 'of SCOTLAND, arranged in the Manner 
of Copper Plates; being an accurate and comprehenſiye 

View of the principal in Great Britain; taken 

Surveys, N 28 3 mm orthy of, - 

Notice. i is inted' out: To whic a of 

Bare df How 1 2 A a Spie TUM Faden 28 

— Market Days of each TW. 
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i N the Prefs, 8 | intended to To ub 


liſhed in the courſe of the enſuing Winter. 


5 A New e. greatly enlarged, corrected, wth 
| HERE + improved throughout, of, G KY N — 
A n through | GREAT BRITAIN; - divided * 


into Circuits or Journies. Containing a Deſcription. of © 

the principal Cities and Towns, their Situation, GG. 

vernment, and Commerce: The Cuſtoms, Manners, 

&c. wy Peop I Tote ed Vie 3 of the 

Medici _— n ample 

44 —— e Poe 

| of the ants. the ehe and Manufactures: The 

Seal Ports and Fortifications, the Rivers and Inland 

ee The Public -Edifices, Seats, and Palaces, 

Kc. ccc. Interſperſed with uſeful Obſervations. - Par. 

\ © ieularh y fitted for the Peruſal of ſuch as deſire 2 ave 
JJ T2 2 IO 
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: has wilt be baut 55 m 4% oy 


Poeten. GEOGRAPHY, i in a Set of Statiſti· 
cal Tables of the principal Empires, Kingdoms, 
and States in EUROPE; exhybiting at one Viet the 
grand Diviſions of each Country ; the Population, and 
+ Rate thereof per Square Mile; Population of Capitals ; 
33 Force, naval and military 3 the Financial 
State in Revenue, Military Charges, General Expendi- 
wurs; and Public Debt the Political Conftituion,, in- 


0 |, cluding the Form of Government and, Adminiſtration 


of Juſtice; State of Religion, Literature, . Agric 

Commerce, and Colonies, with Obſervations reſpeting 
the principal Events inthe Hiſtory of each Country. 
The whole ſo diſpoſed, as immediately to ſtrike the ; 
n "To ED | 
an Introduction. F 
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. And 435 3 nls 12m. 
Price One Shilling und Sixpence, ſewed, 


| Wit by 3 ew Map ft Capi, and > Plan of 
THE LONDON COMPANION, or the Citizen 
ted $tranger's Guide through the Metropolis and its 
 Environs ; being an Alphabetical Arrangement of the 
various Streets, Lanes, Squates, Courts, Alleys, and 
Paſſages, with the moſt remarkable public Bujldjogs, | 
Offices, Places, &c. To which are added the principal 
. 


